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CAVE 


Tuts remarkable natural curiosity is 
situated on the Ohio river, a few miles 
below Shawneetown, I[llinois. The ap- 
proach to it, as you cescend the stream, 
is picturesque. Bold bluffs running out 
into the current, diversified here and 
there with green valleys opening between, 
afford a constantly varying scene of rock, 
meadow and woodland. Above and be- 
low the cave are high precipices of lime- 
stune, principally covered with cedars. 
The scenery still retains much of the wild 
aspect it wore before civilization had in- 
truded on it, and when nothing broke the 
silence of the traveller’s voyage except 
the dip of his oars, the scream of the 
eagle, or the whoop of the hostile savage. 

The entrance to the cave is nearly 


- semi-circular, and is on a level with the 


river when the latter ishigh. The pas- 
sage is about twenty feet in altitude, and, 
a few yards from the mouth, leads into a 
spacious apartment, one hundred and 
twenty feet long, and nearly as wide. 
This room has an aperture in the centre 
of the roof, not unlike the funnel of a 
chimney, which is said to lead to an upper 
chamber, beautifully adorned with lime- 
stone formations resembling the fantastic 
carvings of a Gothic cathedral. At one 
end of the cave is an opening that leads 
to a deep vault extending fur into the 


IN THE ROCK, ON 





THE OHIO, 


heart of the rock. If a stone is cast into 
this abyss, its reverberations are not re- 
turned for several seconds. The English 
traveller, Ash, who visited the cave sev- 
eral years ago, asserts that he lost him- 
self in it, on which occasion he fired a 
pistol which exploded with a noise like 
thunder ; but the marvels which he tells 
have very properly thrown a discredit on 
his general veracity, without winning 
credit for his extravagant stories. We 
are, therefore, inclined to doubt his state- 
ment, that he found the bones of more 
than one human skeleton scattered about 
the floor. : 

Toward the close of the last century 
this cave was infested by a band of robbers, 
commanded by one Mason, whose depre- 
dations are yet borne in mind by the vete- 
rans of that region. The voyage down 
the Ohio was then performed in arks, 
which, moving lazily with the current, 
occupied weeks in the distance that now 
requires but days. There was little to 
relieve the monotony of this dull progress; 
while the slow pace at which the arks 
moved ensured their capture by the canoes 
of Indians or robbers. Mason availed 
himself of this, and plundered and often 
murdered the unwary travellers. At 
length, however, in 1797, the gang was 
broken up. 





There is nothing purer than honesty— 
nothing sweeter than charity—nothing 
warmer than love—nothing richer than 
wisdom—nothing brighter than virtue— 
and nothing more steadfast than faith. 
These, united in one mind, form the pur- 
est, the sweetest, the warmest, the richest, 
the brightest, and the most steadfast, hap- 
piness. 

D'r '49—IIT.—12. 





Lofty elevation of the mind does not 
make one indifferent to the wants and 
sufferings of those who are below him; 
on the contrary, as the rarified air of 
mountains make distant objects seem 
nearer, so are all his fellow beings 
brought nearer to the heart of him who 
looks upon them from the height of his 
wisdom. 
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KIT WALLACE.—A RECOLLECTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PENINSULA. 





“ No, sir,” quoth he, 
“Call me not fool.”—Shakspeare. 

THERE is scarcely a village anywhere 
in the wide world, but has in it some 
half-witted being, whom the very chil- 
dren feel privileged to mock. How often 
do we see such a crazy unfortunate, fol- 
lowed by a little tribe of urchin tyrants 
tormenting and torturing it! some by the 
nick-name and the cruel laugh—some by 
the mouth awry or the broad grimace— 
others by the sly pull at the ragged skirt 
—and a few by the coward stone :—and 
the loud shout of triumph the little mob 
will give, when they succeed in making 
the poor creature turn and stand at bay, 
or run after them in fierce, but, happily 
for them, in impotent anger. Such a 
sight is not uncommon, and, to a man of 
thought and feeling, is very humiliating 
and affecting. 





the little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they 
bark at me— 


cries Lear, in his mad misery. “Is there 
any cause in nature that makes these 
hard hearts?’ Ah, me! I fear there is. 
Kit Wallace, I call thee up from thy grave. 
Let me paint thy portrait, record thy 
wrongs, and relate thy death. It may be 
some poor, feeble-minded being shall be 
treated the better for this sketch of thy 
inoffensive life:—some stick shall be 
raised in defence of a mobbed miserable 
—some word of kindness be spoken into 
an ear accustomed only to reviling and 
reproach. 

I remember, in the ardent and joyous 
days of my early military life—when my 
laughter was “like the crackling of thorns 


under a pot”—a poor, half-witted man, 
who had enlisted into the regiment; I 
know not when or how. 

He was certainly, poor fellow, to use 
the favorite phrase of the drill-sergeant, 
one of his majesty’s hard bargains. He 
was not crazy—he was not an idiot—so 
that there was no way of getting him 
discharged—for, at that period, inspect- 
ing generals were very strict about dis- 
charges; but he was a simpleton of the 
silliest. The intelligence of a child was 
greater. It was well for him, perhaps, 
that he had been driven to enlist by ill 
treatment at home, or inveigled by some 
adroit recruiting sergeant, who wanted 
to pocket the bringing money ;—for in a 
regiment he was sure to be clothed, fed, 
taken care of, and governed. Poor Kit! 
to make a soldier of him was impossible. 
However, he had eyes, arms, and legs; 
and as he would not use these last to 
desert, to get rid of him was impractica- 
ble. He had a slouch, and he was a 
sloven. He never stood in the proper 
position of a soldier, nor did he ever put 
on his clothes and appointments like one. 
Officers and drill-sergeants gave him up 
in despair. He sunk into a sort of priv- 
leged character ; one who was 


Unapt to learn, and formed of stubborn stuff. 


Kit was in the company of which I 
was the lieutenant; for awhile my pupil, 
but soon, and for years, my torment and 
my plague; and oftentimes—I write it 
with a blush—oftentimes my jest. Upon 
inspection and review-days, I hid him as 
well as I could ; put him ona rear-guard, 
or in an awkward squad of lately joined 
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recruits; employed him for the day asa 
cook, or on fatigue duty, or as a line or 
barrack orderly ; some out-of-the-way post 
or corner was found, in which to conceal 
Kit; but if, owing to untoward circum- 
stances, such an arrangement could not 
be effected, { would get him well cleaned, 
and his appointments well put on, by one 
of the smartest of my corporals; and 
then place him in the rear rank, and a 
clever sergeant behind, with his eye con- 
stantly on him, to prevent him from dis- 
crediting the company by his blunders. 

It may be supposed that such a subject 
soon became the butt of his comrades ; 
they never wanted a joke when he was 
by ;—they tormented him incessantly. 
They played him tricks, at which some- 
times he himself gave the laugh of silli- 
ness; while at others, he would blubber 
like a baby. On these last occasions, | 
would rebuke him, and punish the men; 
—but I often, too often, shared in the 
laughter. Poor Kit! he went with us to 
the Peninsula: 1 remember him well in 
our marches there. My old captain, who 
was one of the best-tempered men I ever 
met with, would sometimes be provoked 
into a violent passion with him; and 
while he punished half the company for 
teazing him, would threaten in a voice 
of thunder, “to ride down Kit’s throat!” 
the only threat that ever effectually si- 
lenced him when he was in the mood to 
blubber and bellow; and the only punish- 
ment, if a threat be a punishment, he 
ever received. 

The silliness of the poor fellow was 
incredible. J remember on one occasion, 
when the regiment was drawn up, ex- 
pecting to be immediately engaged, and 
I was in charge of the company; asa 
simple act of duty, I placed him in the 
front rank, lest, by his extreme awkward- 
ness, he might do some injury, in firing, 
to the man who would otherwise have 
stood in front of him. It is a ludicrous 
fact, that the poor fellow complained to 
the colonel, as he was riding down the 


line, that [ had placed him in the front 
rank to get him killed. “Is he not in 
the front rank himself, you fool!” was 
the colonel’s reply. ‘This shows, first, 
alas! that poor Kit regarded all the 
world, and me amongst them, as his ene- 
mies—next, that he had not much of the 
hero in his composition. This little inci- 
dent was never forgotten by the men of 
the company; and they plagued him 
about it te the end of the war; but many 
a voice that gibed and jeered him was, in 
succession, silenced in death, He was 
one of the few survivors in the company, 
at the termination of those memorable 
campaigns. He was present in every 
battle, and on every march. The hand- 
some, and the happy, and the hardy fell 
around him; Kit lived on. At the close 
of the bloody battle of Albuera, when I 
saw him safe upon that field of carnage. 
I was glad in my very heart; and felt 
that “I could have better spared a better 
man.” I have said truly that Kit was no 
hero, as his complaint to the colonel on a 
former occasion had proved; yet he had 
apparently no fear of death. He stood in 
his place—had a pouch full of ball car- 
tridges, and fired them away in the battle; 
whether guilty or innocent of blood, he 
could not on that occasion know, and little 
heeded, 

At the couclusion of the war, and upon 
the return of the regiment home, the 
battalion was reorganized; Kit was no 
longer in the company with me, and, 
except being occasionally thrown on duty 
near him, I almost lost sight of the man. 
At length, after a lapse of years, he fell 
again under my notice in India. I ob- 
served about him a very remarkable 
change—an evident improvement. He 
was far cleverer than he was ever wont 
to be; his awkward gait remained, but 
his look was no longer the same. His 
eye, once so restless, that used to be look- 
ing on every side, as if constantly expect- 
ing either reproof or ridicule, was now 
still and placid; and a beam of content- 
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nent shone in it. He always saluted me 
with a look of kind and familiar recogni- 
tion; and if I occasionally stopped and 
said a word to him, replied as if pleased 
at the notice. 

I was much puzzled and perplexed at 
first about this change in a nran, whose 
imbecility of mind I had once regarded 
as alike painful and hopeless. Upon 
making a more particular inquiry, [ found 
that, in the company to which he be- 
longed, he had become attached to the 
little child of one of his comrades, of 
whom he took as much care as if it had 
been his own; that he spent all his spare 
pay upon it; that he did his duty quietly, 
was regular, and neither troubled his fel- 
low-soldiers, nor was troubled by them ; 
and that he never associated with the 
men, but was always with this little child, 
who was exceedingly fond of him. 

Here was the secret. I more particu- 
larly observed him ever after :—I often 
met him with the child in his hand; a 
little common-looking child—just old 
enough to trot by his side, and stammer 
out its liking—with eyes that to him had 
beauty, for they looked up to him with 
affection. Here was the secret; he had 
never hitherto found in the cold world 
anything to love him, anything he could 
love; here was a heaven-sent object ex- 
actly suited to his heart’s want; a little 
stranger in this earth, too young to know, 
and to take part with, those who despised 
him. A little thing, which perhaps had 
first attracted his notice when, in the 
chance absence of its parents, it stood 
terrified and helpless, crying in a tumul- 
tuous barrack-room. Poor Kit, who had 
been buffeted with roughness from his 
very cradle, had been frightened or 
laughed out of his wits, and then scorned 
for having none; had been the sport of 
the lane or alley in which he was born, 
and then been driven from the haunts of 
home—first to be the butt of his fellow- 
workmen, and next of those amongst 
whom he had cast in his lot “to mend 
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his fate or be rid on’t”—had now found 
something to love him. 

Oftentimes now, as I met him and the 
child together, and mused upon this sweet 
mystery of mercy, did I repent in my 
heart for the many sharp words I had 
once given him; and for my many 
thoughtless and unfeeling smiles at his 
foliy. I saw, however, by the very ex- 
pression of his complacent eye, that I was 
fully forgiven. He had no hate, no mal- 
ice, no memory for wrong ; he was peace- 
ful and gentle ; and passed whole days, 
playing witha child. Kit, too, was now 
elevated to the dignity of an instructor. 
He was still simple, but he was no longer 
silly. He could not read; yes, he could 
—one of God’s books, for he could see; 
could see the high heavens, and the 
starry firmament; the sun by day, and 
the moon by night. I have seen him 
with his little comfort, walking on the 
ramparts of Fort St. George in the cool 
evening; and calmly looking up at the 
bright sky, and out upon the glittering 
ocean; and pointing to the white sail and 
to the anchored vessel, and teaching the 
child to stutter out the names of these 
objects. 

The suffering of those, who are looked 
upon as half-crazed, or fools, has in it this 
most bitter ingredient ; they have no mate 
in their sorrow. ‘They suffer alone, apart ; 
with a consciousness that they are de- 
graded. Kit’s suffering was now at an 
end ; he was no longer alone in the world. 
But I knew not at this time that he had 
gotten a higher consolation. I will, some 
day, said I to myself, speak to him about 
his immortal soul, and jis hopes of an 
hereafter. It chanced a few weeks after- 
wards, that, as I was visiting some men 
of my own company in the hospital, ia 
passing down the ward I observed poor 
Kit, lying in bed, sick. I sat down by 
him—took his hand, and spoke to him 
with tenderness ;—he was very ill. I 
named the Redeemer; he knew the sound 
—knew it, not perhaps as some would 
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nave wanted him to know it—but as a 
sound that had already touched a chord 
in his humble heart. He had heard that 
all his sins would be forgiven, and how 2 
he had simply believed the message, and 
gratefully accepted the pardon. He had 
gotten wisdom, net knowledge. There 
was peace, hope, and the joy of a simple 
confiding trust in his Redeemer. 

I visited him again; again the same 
was his enviable state of mind. The 
next, and last time I saw him, he was 


dying, and speechless. I whispered in 
his dulling ear; he opened his eyes—he 
knew me—lie looked pleased and happy ; 
he tried to return the pressure of my 
hand. I placed it on his forehead. The 
death damps were already on his brow. 
“Hfe is pleased,” said the orderly, “to 
see you, sir; he knows you.” “He is 
pleased, friend,” said I, “to hear the word 
of promise in his ear—to hear the sound 
of his Redeemer’s name—to hear the 


word Christ.” Winter's Wreath. 





MILTON ON IIS 


LOSS OF SIGHT. 


[One can scarcely realize that this is the John Milton of Mary Powell's Journal, a part of which has 
been published in the Garland. | 


I am old and blind! 
Men point at me as smitten by God’s frown ; 
Afflicted and deserted of my kind, 

Yet I am not cast down. 


I am not weak, yet strong ; 
I murmur not that I no longer see ;— 
Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong, 
Father Supreme! to Thee. 


O merciful One! 
When men are farthest, then ‘hou art most 
near,— 
When friends pass by, my weakness to shun, 


Thy chariot I hear. 


Thy glorious face 
Is leaning toward me, and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling place— 
And there 1s no more night. 


On my bended knee 
I recognize thy purpose, clearly shown ; 
My vision thou hast dimmed that I may see 
Thyself, Thyself alone. 


T have naught to fear ; 
This darkness is the shadow of thy wing: 
Beneath it I am alone sacred—here 

Can come no evil thing. 


Oh! I seem to stand 
Trembling, where foot of mortal ne’er hath 
been ; 
Wrapped in the radiance from the sinless 
land 
Which eye hath never seen. 


Visions come and go; 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me 
throng ; 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 


Of soft and holy song. 


It is nothing now, 
When heaven is opening on my sightless 
eyes, 
When airs from “ Paradise” refresh my 
brow, 


The earth in darkness lies. 


In a purer clime, 
My being fills with rapture—waves of thought 
Roil in upon my spirit—strains sublime 
Break over me unsought. 


Give me now my lyre! 
I feel the stirrings of a gift divine, 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire, 


Lit by no skill of mine. 
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ORIGINAL. 


“THE DREA 


ME R. 


BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


I. 
Letia sate within her bower, 
On a sunny summer’s day ; 

Soft winds, kiss’d by bud and flower, 
With her golden ringlets play ; 
Bright birds warble songs above her, 
Making music while she sleeps ; 

Dreaming of her absent lover ; 
Birds may sing, but Lelia weeps. 


II. 


And with fear she now beholds him ; 
Wildly doth his fate deplore ; 
Views the frail barque dashing onward, 
Madly onward to the shore ; 
Pale, he clingeth to the vessel, 
As it sinks beneath the wave; 
Mountain surges roll above it ; 
Hath he found a wat’ry grave? 


III. 
On the bosom of a billow 
Rides he lifeless to the strand,— 
Damp the earth, and drear the pillow, 
In that far and foreign land. 
But a fair girl bendeth o’er him; 
All an angel’s kindness gives ; 
Sweet the mission to restore him— 
See! he breathes, he smiles, he lives ! 


Iv. 
Now she clasps him to her bosom, 

And her heart’s best offering brings ; 
God be praised! My prayer is granted! 


Still to me my fond one clings ! 
2 é& * * * * 


Birds were singing yet around her, 
Sunshine sporting with her charms, 

As the waking moment found her 
Cradled in her lover’s arms! 





TO DESTROY THE APHIS ON ROSE TREES OUT OF DOORS. 


nw the “ Ladies’ Companion to the 
Flower Garden,” under the article of 
Aphis, Mrs. Louden advises to make a 
decoction of quassia, in the proportion of 
an ounce of chip toa pint of water, and 
dip the infested branches of roses into it. 
This cannot be done on a large scale, but 
I have found the use of the decoction so 
valuable that it ought to be more general- 
ly known. My mode of using it is as 
follows :—Having made in the outset a 
small quantity in the above proportions, 
and tasted it as a guide for my future 
case, I now make from two to three gal- 
lons at a time in a large iron boiler. 
When cold, on a fine day, throw it on 
your rose bushes by means of a garden 
syringe, taking care to wet the under as 


well as the upper surface of the leaves. 
In two days’ time you will see thousands 
of the insects adhering to the leaves, but 
quite dead. Then syringe the bushes 
with plain water, using considerable force, 
to wash off the dead aphides. You will 
no doubt observe many still living, as it 
is almost impossible to wet them at one 
operation. Repeat the syringing with 
the decoction, and afterwards with the 
water.— The Rose Garden, byWm. Paul. 

Mr. Eniror. Dear Sir—The above 


decoction we have made use of at the rate 
of four ounces to five quarts of water, with 
great success; and hope many of your 
readers that wish to preserve their roses 
from destruction, will not fail to make 
use of so cheap and easy a remedy. C. 
[Boston Courier. 
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THE DAILY 


GOVERNESS. 


FROM MRS. S.C HALL’S TALES OF WOMAN'S TRIALS, 


Very early every morning, she passes 
our gate; seldom a minute later than a 
quarter before eight. ‘The cook at the 
pretty “hostelry” of “ the Hoop and Toy” 
knew this so well, that she set the kitchen 
clock by * the young lady in the cottage 
bonnet.” I must pause to lament that 
the old-fashioned picturesque wayside inn, 
as we used to see it, exists no longer: it 
has been swept away by the brick-and- 
mortar—that so rapidly destroys all relics 
of the past. 

We used to boast that we resided in 
one of the most rural and quaint districts 
in the neighborhood of London; we were 
so fond of our green lanes—our hedge- 
rows, so thick and trim, through which 
the most beautiful wild flowers wreathed 
and clustered, bordering the footways 
leading by such prolonged “short cuts” 
from Fulham and Chelsea to Brompton 
and Kensington. We were so proud of 
our old houses! Among them were 
«“ Cromwell House”—tall and ghastly as 
a ghost, cold and self-contained as the old 
Covenanter—alone in its tangled grounds, 
to which the wayfarer could discern no 
entrance ; “ Burleigh House”—desecrated 
to be sure, modernized, and, as the deco- 
rators’ phrase goes, “beautified,” and 
called Brompton Hall, but once the veri- 
table dwelling of the great Lord Bur- 
leigh ; the preserved relic of the “ Queen’s 
Elm,” beneath which our royal Tiger- 
Queen Elizabeth sheltered ; poor, erring, 
generous Nell Gwynne’s house at Sandy 
End; a regular chapter of antiquities in 
Church Street and Cheyne Walk; and 


in the Fulham Road, the mansion where 
Locke wrote, and Shaftesbury resided; 
in the quiet Palatine burying-ground, the 
precious relic of Sir Thomas More’s 
dwelling, close by the water-garden 
where he took boat on many a pleasant 
summerevening. I cannot help thinking 
that we had good cause for pride; our 
neighborhood was crowded with old rec- 
ords—in walls and ruins, and long chim- 
neys and high gables; and in more recent 
times the Prince of Wales (they say) 
often looked forth from a little abutting 
window belonging to a narrow rambling 
tenement, where our good neighbor the 
carpenter stores his chips. Moore, the 
poet, wrote some of his most loving and 
lovely songs in an erect, unpoetical look- 
ing house in the Fulham Road, overlook- 
ing the nursery-grounds, nearly opposite 
the new hospital ; and within a few doors 
of it, Curran breathed his last! To recur 
to more courtly matters—In the small 
parlor of “ The Grange,”—where Braham 
lived and erftertained so sumptuously— 
the Prince of Wales and Mrs. Fitzherbert 
parted for the last time ——Our neigh- 
borhood was rich in memorials—now it is 
only rich in memories. The building 
mania has seized upon our lanes and 
“chases.” Where the “ bird-catcher” 
warned off the birds from the young 
grain, and the fields echoed the laborer’s 
song, we hear the “click” of the stonema- 
son’s trowel, and the monotonous “ knock” 
of the persevering carpenter. “ Essex 
House” has given place to small tene- 
ments in brick and mortar; “ Burleigh 
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House” is stared out of countenance by 
stucco and plaster; “ Shaftesbury House” 
is the refuge of age and infancy—the 
nursery and hospital of St. George’s par- 
ish; “ The Grange” is multiplied into vil- 
las; Canning’s house, where of old the 
lovely Duchess of Gloucester resided, 
when the Gloucester Road was called 
Hogmore Lane, is yielding foot by foot to 
the ravages of “insect architecture,” if 
we may so call the dry rot, by which it 
is infected ; and, to speak last of our own 
small domestic troubles, the back windows 
of an overgrown square, that has sprung 
up like a mushroom in our bright * back 
field,” are playing at bo-peep through our 
taller trees, and looking down with ccn- 
tempt upon our ancient mulberry—one 
of the few remaining, said to have been 
planted by command of the first James, 
who desired to feed silkworms in his 
“mild and sheltering park at Brompton.” 

But I must return to the “ Daily Gov- 
erness.” 

All the winter we could tell her ap- 
proach by the plashing of her clogs, in 
the wet unrepaired piece of path at the 
corner, a standing disgrace to our high- 
way inspectors—I was going to write 
them “highwaymen,” for they take our 
rates, and do not mend our ways. And 
here she passes noiselessly, as our sume 
mer flowers grow ; but, like them, neither 
unobserved nor unremembered. Her bon- 
net is a coarse Dunstable ; within the last 
week, the morone-colored ribbands have 
been replaced by those of vapeur; but 
they were both plainly put on. The 
ruche beneath is ornamented with a very 
little wreath of pale primroses; the black 
veil is still worn; but a parasol (not one 
of those fawn-colored, baby-like fairy 
mushrooms of the present season, but a 
large, full-grown parasol, two years old 
at the very least,) has replaced the heavy, 
brown cotton umbrella, whose weight her 
thin white wrist seemed hardly able to 
sustain. The broderie on her collar is 


coarse, but the collar sits smoothly, and 
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is very white; her shawl—what a useful 
shawl it has been! With the assistance 
of a boa she seemed to think ita suffi- 
cient protection against last winter’s cold, 
and yet now, thrown a little open at the 
throat, and with the relief of a white 
collar, how well it looks! Her dress then 
was Merino, now it is muslin-de-laine; 
her boots are exchanged for strong pru- 
nella slippers, fitting nicely; and she 
generally rests a roll of music, or one or 
two books in the bend of the arm, the 
hand of which carries the parasol. I 
must 1ot forget her brown silk bag—what 
odds and ends peep out of it at times, 
when ’tis over-full; shreds of German 
wool; paper patterns; netting, knotting, 
and knitting needles; half-a-dozen new 
pens, the nibs out, to avoid the risk of 
injury—or a round ruler; in short, let it 
be filled with what it will, the bag is 
never empty ; and yet if you could only 
see the threadbare purse within, worn 
out, not by money, but by time—three 
pennies worth of halfpence at one end, 
and a silver fourpence and a shilling in 
the other—you would understand that 
the daily governess is anything but rich. 
She is not, strictly speaking, handsome, 
but she would be so, if the weight of 
anxiety that presses upon her broad, pol- 
ished brow were removed. That counte- 
nance (the thoughtless would say) wants 
expression—it wants varicly of expres- 
sion, but the prevailing one is that of 
pallid, silent resignation; her eyes have 
an earnest, gentle look, when they raise 
the silken curtains that veil, not their 
brightness, but their sadness; and her 
smile, if a passer-by inquire the way, Is 
as gentle as her eyes. WShe is neither 
short nor tall, dark nor fair; but her 
cheek is pale, not the palor of absolute 
il] health, for she is fortunate in being 
obliged to walk twice a-day through our 
still green and cheerful hedge-rows ; it 
wears the hue of oppressed spirits. She 
is young, and might be mirthiul—if she 
were not a Damy Governgss. 











THE DAILY GOVERNESS. 


She knows enough to know, that if she 
had been taught a little more of all, or 
of one, of the accomplishments she is 
obliged to teach, she might command a 
higher salary ; “ finish young ladies,” in- 
stead of trudging on with little children; 
but her mother is an oflicer’s widow, and 
could not spend a great deal upon one, 
when she had three children to educate 
and send into the world. ‘She looks nei- 
ther to the right nor to the left, except 
perhaps to glance, when she gets beyond 
the lane, at our church clock; but she 
finds she has no need to hasten her steps, 
unless when her mother is ill—she is 
always in time. Perhaps she casts a 
wistful eye towards the bookseller’s pla- 
card, telling of her greatest luxury—a 
new book; or at the linen draper’s, with 
an undefined hope, that by the time she 
receives her next month’s salary she may 
seek a cheap Challis amongst his winter 
stock, now selling off, that would do very 
well tor summer; dark colors are best for 
the street; ribbons do not attract her; 
she has trimmed her bonnet, and learnt 
the blessings that arise from thrift, not 
extravagance. 

She reaches her destination, and knocks 
at the door, not with a tremulous hand, 
for it is practised in sneh indications of 
her humble arrival, but with the modest 
certainty that she will soon be admitted, 
because she is wanted. The fvotman 
hears the sound, but does not hurry to 
answer the datly governess: because he 
knows she is beloved by the nurse-girl, 
on whom she smiles, and to whom she 
speaks kindly: and the girl’s home and 
parents are far in Cumberland. The 
daily governess can appreciate even the 
nurse-girl’s attention. The children she 
has to instruct in this presuming mansion, 
are wayward and rude; but they are 
nevertheless affectionate, and would be 
what are called “good,” if they were 
properly managed “ out of school hours ;” 
as it is, they have too much of their own 
way, and their mamma “rates” the 
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daily governess before them, for their 
faults. 

“ Miss Grey, you must be firm and de- 
termined ; Gertrude complains of her 
eyes. So, if you could manage to stay 
and teach her lessons, after three, tor 
about half an hour, to prevent her poring 
over her book, she could repeat them the 
next morning. Poor darling! we must 
take care of her eyes.” 

The daily governess knows, if she per- 
form this daily duty, she will lose a music 
pupil, to whom she gives a lesson, com- 
mencing at hali-past three, for the sum 
of one and sixpence ; but this family live 
ina large house, and have promised to 
recommend her. ‘The daily governess 
must pay the usual slave-tribute for 
patronage, 

“ Miss Grey, it will not de to teach 
dancing, without doing the figures your- 
self very often before the children.” 

“ Miss Grey, Alicia’s shoulders are 
growing round.” 

“ Miss Grey, Alfred must not ink his 
tuckers.” 

“ Miss Grey, poor little Louisa cannot 
finish the Urn-stand; pray take it home 
and finish it for her.” 

Poor Miss Grey! her patience, gentle- 
ness, and all she has really done to im- 
prove those children, remains unapproved ; 
but the faults of her eleves rise trumpet- 
tongued against her, when in reality she 
is in no way to blame; the affections and 
tenderness which her gentle heart yearns 
to bestow, is thrown back upon her. She 
is a daily governess! What sympathies 
can they have in common ! 

It was nine when she knocked at the 
door—it is now three. She was asked to 
take something at one, and she had a 
morsel of bread with a glass of milk and 
water. She remains with Miss Gertrude 
until half-past three, and then walks half 
a mile farther to give an eighteenpenny 
music lesson. She is in excellent spirits 
when it is over, for they will wait the 
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extra time, rather than change. She says 
“they are very good.” Why, the mother 
of the musical young lady knows she 
could not get such another lesson from 
any other teacher for less than _half-a- 
crown. ‘This is a busy day, it is hali-past 
eix, and the daily governess has not yet 
returned. 

She had another lesson to give in the 
same street—not a music lesson, though 
the echo of “one, two, three,” in her 
head seemed for eternity, but to read 
English for an hour with a young French 
lady, who met her at the door, kissed her 
on both cheeks, made her drink a cup of 
coffee—real coffee—and eat a biscuit, and 
then sat patiently “ doing her translation” 
into such pretty non-descript English, that 
the daily governess chid and smiled until 
a peal of merry and mingled laughter 
rang through the room! but the laugh 
was succeeded on the part of the govern- 
ess, by such weariness, that the kind 
foreigner would have detained her longer, 
not to read, but to rest, were it not that, 
she told her, her mother would be uneasy ; 
and then the lady, with a pretty air of, 
mystery, opened her desk, and held up 
before her eyes a concert ticket—a real 
concert ticket—for two; it was to be 
her’s, and would enable her and her mo- 
ther to go together the next evening, 
which they would be sure to do, for to- 
morrow would not be a busy day, and 
they could walk there very well, and 
leave their bonnets at the entrance, or 
slide them off} and let them hang down 
by their sides—“so”—no one would no- 
tice them. Oh, it would be such pleasure 
—such dear pleasure! to hear sweet mu- 
sic, and her mother was so fond of music, 
her mother would enjoy it so much, she 
was very—very grateful. The French 
lady regretted that the distance was so 
great. The daily governess said, they 
would not mind that; they were only a 
mile and a half from }lyde Park corner 
—her mother could walk that—and then 
an eightpenny drive would bring them to 
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the concert-rooms. Those fly-cabs were 
so respectable and convenient—it would 
be charming ;—she did not mind fatigue ; 
and Miss Grey commenced her return 
with a quick step and a flushed cheek. 
She thought, poor thing ! though she had 
been teaching since nine, and it was now 
nearly half-past six—she thought it had 
been a very happy day. As she walked 
rather quickly, some impertinent fellows 
attempted to peep under her bonnet; but 
she poked the big parasol very low at 
that side, and walked on; if the attempt 
was repeated, her cheek flushed, her 
heart beat more quickly, and her eyes 
filled with tears. Then, indeed, she felt 
she had no one to protect her. 

She stopped at a shop at Lowndes Ter- 
race, where black silk and white kid 
gloves are only a shilling a pair. She 
feared they were not very good, not as 
good as at Challacombes’, but then they 
were very cheap, and she fidgetted her 
purse nearly out of the bag—then paused, 
and considered a moment or two;—so 
much consideration for a single shilling! 
Those only who work for a shilling know 
how necessary it is to ponder how it 
should be spent. She looked through 
the window at them—hesitated, and 
walked on; perhaps she will wait till 
her mother is with her, the following 
evening, and then she can choose for her. 
What her mother chooses, is always best. 
She has passed our gate. She is evi- 
dently very much fatigued, her steps lag 
heavily ; she lodges with her mother in 
that little cottage, for the benefit of the 
soft pure air of good old Brompton. And 
now you see the widow’s cap through the 
young stems and leaves of the jessamine. 
The daily governess quickens her step; 
—she pulls irom her bosom the concert 
ticket; and after she has received her 
mother’s kiss—before her mother’s hands 
can untie her bonnet—she holds it up 
before her! Oh, how very much a little 


drop of innocent pleasure sweetens the 
Drink of it, long, and deep- 


eup of toil! 











KEEP CALM.—LOVE ALL. 


ly, it will not become bitter on the tongue, 
nor evil to the heart. 

A daily governess has, at least, her 
evenings. Sometimes, not often, a friend 
drops in. ‘T'o-night our patient, good, 
industrious girl has thrust her pretty 
swollen feet into her mother’s easy shoes ; 
and while the widow reads, or pours out 
their frugal tea, she is quilling, or snip- 
ping, or arranging something white—a 
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little finery for “ to-morrow” 
And now the work and books are put by 
—the candle snutled—they read and pray 
—not long, but fervently, and then to bed, 
despite the labor, which, fair reader, you 
shudder even to think upon. The daily 
froverness sleeps soundly, and will awake 
as sweet, as patient, and as gentle—and 
it may be, a trifle more cheerful,—to- 
morrow, than she was to-day. 


evening. 





K E E P 


Is a lion in the way! 
Keep calm : 
Tell him you respect his pride, 
But that you may go ahead, 
He must please to stand aside. 
Keep calm. 


Can’t you find your quandam friends * | 
Keep calm: 
You have only lost your cash— 
They will all come dancing back, 
When they see the dollars flash. 
Keep calm! 


Does a villian slander you ? 
Keep calm: 
He can never hit his mark ; 
Since his nature is so mean, 
Let the snarling puppy bark. 


Keep calm. 





LO 


Love all! 
Which God has not created; 


There is no living thing 


There is no living thing 


Love all! 
Which God has ever hated : 
His love sustains the meanest life, 

Whate’er doth live or perish— 
And man may not disdain to love 


What God has loved to cherish. 


. 





C A L M 


Does a maiden play the jilt? 
Keep calm ; 
If she care a whit for you, 
When she sees you hale and strong, 
You will find her coming to, 


Keep calm. 


Are your virtues not adimired ? 
Keep calin: 
Rest assured, if they exist, 
They will never sue for praise ; 
On their own wealth they subsist. 


Keep calm. 


Let things jostle as they will, 
Keep calm : 
Outward evils need a check: 
But the greatest curse of all, 
Is the stiffening in your neck. 
Keep calm. G. W.I 


VE ALL. 


Love all! For hate begetteth hate, 
And love through love increaseth 

Love all! For hate shall ficnt and fail, 
While love like Ged ne'er 


Love is the law, the life supreme, 


asetn 


The gaol where all are tending; 
The hate shall die, the strife shall cease, 
But Love is never ending. 
(N. Y. Tribuve. 
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MARY POWELL. —Continued from paze 140. 


—Yesterday morn, for very wearinesse, 
I looked alle over my linen and Mr. Mil- 
ton’s, to see could I find anie thing to 
mend; but there was not a stitch amiss; 
I woulde have played on ye spinnette, but 
was afrayd he should hear my indifferent 
musick. Then, as a last resource, I tooke 
a booke—Pau! Perrin’s Historie of ye 
Waldenses; and was, I believe, dozing a 
little, when I was aware of a continuall 
whispering and crying. I thought ’twas 
some child in y° street ; and, having some 
comfits in my pocket, I stept softlie out to 
y° house-door and lookt forth, but no child 
could I see. Coming back, ye door of my 
husband’s studdy being ajar, I was avised 
to look in; and saw him with awfulle 
brow, raising his hand in yé very act to 
strike y* youngest Phillips. I could never 
endure to see a child struck, soe hastilie 
cryed out, “Oh, don’t!’—whereon he 
rose, and, as if not seeing me, gently 
closed ye door, and, before I reached my 
chamber, I hearde soe loud a crying that 
I began to cry too. Soon, alle was quiet; 
and my husband, coming in, stept gently 
up to me, and putting his arm about my 
neck, sayd, “ My dearest life, never agayn, 
I beseech you, interfere between me and 
the boys; “tis as unseemlie as tho’ I 
shoulde interfere between you and your 
maids—when you have any~—and will 
weaken my hands, dear Moll, more than 
you have anie suspicion of” 

I replied, kissing that same offending 
member as I spoke, “ Poor Jack would 
have beene glad, just now, if 1 had weak- 
ened them.” But that is not the ques- 
tion,” he returned, “ for we should alle be 
glad to escape necessary punishment ; 
whereas, it is the power, not the penalty 
of our bad habits, that we shoulde seek to 
be delivered from.” “There may,” I 
sayd, “ be necessary, but need not be cor- 
poral punishment.” “That is as may 
be,” returned he, “and hath alreadie been 
settled by an authoritie to which I sub- 
mit, and partly think you will not dispute, 
and that is, the word of God. Pain of 


body is in realitie, or ought to be, sooner 
over and more safelie borne than pain of 
an ingenuous mind; and, as to y* shame 
—why, as Lorenzo de’ Medici sayd to 
Socinl, ‘The shame is in the offence 
rather than in the punishment.’ ” 

I replied, “ Our Robin had never beene 
beaten for his studdies;” to which he sayd 
with a smile, that even I must admit 
Robin to be noe great scholar. And so 
in good humor left me; but I was in no 
good humor, and hoped heaven might 
never make me the mother of a son, for if 
Istsee Mr. Milton strike him, IT should 
learn to hate ye father.— 

Learning there was like to be companie 
at Doctor Davies’, I was avised to put on 
my brave greene satin gown; and my 
husband sayd it became me well, and that 
I onlie needed some primroses and cow- 
slips in my lap, to look like May ;—and 
somewhat he added about mine eyes’ 
“clear shining after rain,” which avised 
me he had perceived I had beene crying 
in the morning, which [hoped he had not. 

Arriving at ye Doctor’s house, we were 
shewn into an emptie chamber ; at least, 
emptie of companie, but full of every 
thing else; for there were books and 
globes, and stringed and wind instruments, 
and stuffed birds and beasts, and things I 
could not soe much as y® names of, besides 
an easel with a painting by Mrs. Mildrid 
on it, which she meant to be seene, or 
she woulde have put it away. Subject, 
“ Brutus’ Judgment :” which I thought a 
strange, unfeeling one for a woman; and 
did not wish to be her son. Soone she 
came in, dressed with studdied and puri- 
tannicall plainnesse; in brown taffeta, 
guarded with black velvet, which became 
her well enough, but was scarce suited 
for ye season. She had much to say about 
limning, in which my husband could fol- 
low her better than I; and then they went 
to y® globes, and Copernicus, and Galileo 
Galilei, whom she called a martyr, but I 
do not. For, isa martyr one who is un- 


willinglie imprisoned, or who formally 
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recants ? even tho’ he affecteth afterwards 
to say ‘twas but a form, and cries “ eppure, 
si muove ?”” The earlier Christians might 
have sayd *twas but a form to burn a 
handfull of incense before Jove’s statue; 
Pliny woulde have let them goe. 
Afterwards when y® Doctor came in 
and engaged my husband in discourse, 
Mistress Mildred devoted herselfe to me, 
and askt what progresse [ had made with 
Bernardo Tasso. I tolde her, none at 
alle, for [ was equallie faultie at Italiques 
and Italian, and onlie knew his best work 
through Mr. Fairfax’s translation ; where- 
at she fell laughing, and sayd she begged 
my forgivenesse, but I was confounding 
y® father with ye sonne; then laught 
agayn, but pretended *twas not at me but 
at a lady I minded her of, who never 
could remember to distinguish betwixt 
Lionardo da Vinci and Lorenzo dei Medi- 
ci. That last name brought up y° recol- 
lection of my morning’s debate with my 
husband, which made me feel sad; and 
then Mrs. Mildred, seeminge anxious to 
make me forget her unmannerliness, com- 
menced, “Can you paint ?’—* Can you 
sing ?’’—“ Can you play the lute ?’—and, 
at the last, “What can you dot” I 
mighte have sayd I coulde combe out my 
curls smoother than she coulde hers, but 
did not. Other guests came in, and 
talked so much agaynst prelacy and ye 
right divine of kings, that I woulde fain 
we had remained at astronomie and poe- 
try. For supper there was little meat, 
and noe strong drinks, only a thinnish 
foreign wine, with cakes, candies, sweet- 
meats, fruits, and confections. Such, I 
suppose, is town fashion. At the laste, 
came musicke; Mistress Mildred sang 
and played; then prest me to do y® like, 
but I was soe fearfulle, I coulde not; so 
my husband sayd he woulde play for me, 
and that woulde alle be one, and soe cov- 
ered my bashfullenesse handsomelie. 
Onlie this morning, just before going 
to his studdy, he stept back and sayd, 
* Sweet Moll, I know you can both play 
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and sing—why will you not practise?” I 
replyed, I loved it not much. He re- 
joyned, “ But you know | love it, and is 
not that a motive!” I sayd, I feared to 
let him hear me, I played so ill. “ Why, 
that is ye very reason you should seek to 
play better, and | am sure you have plen- 
ty of time. Perhaps, in your whole future 
life, you will not have such a season of 
leisure as you have now—a golden op- 
portunity, which you will surelie seize.” 
Then added, “Sir Thomas More’s wife 
learnt to play ye lute, solely that she 
mighte please her husband.” I answer- 
ed, “ Nay, what to tell me of Sir Thomas 
More’s wife, or of Hugh Grotius’s wife, 
when I was the wife of John Milton?” 
He looked at me twice, and quicklie, too, 
at this saying; then laughing, cried, 
“ You cleaving mischief! I hardlie know 
whether to take that speech amisse or 
well—however, you shall have the bene- 
fit of the doubt.” 

And so away laughing ; and I, for very 
shame, sat down to y¢ spinnette for two 
wearie hours, till soe tired, I coulde cry ; 
and when I desisted, coulde hear Jack 
wailing over his task. °’Tis raining fast, 
I cannot get out, nor should I dare to go 
alone, nor where to go to if “twere fine. 
I fancy ill smells from y® church-yard— 
tis long to dinner-time, with noe change, 
noe exercise; and oh, I sigh for Forest 
Hill. 





—A dull dinner with Mrs. Phillips, 
whom I like not much. Christopher Mil- 
ton there, who stared hard at me, and put 
me out of countenance with his strange 
questions. My husband checked him. 
He is a lawyer and has wit enoughe. 

Mrs. Phillips speaking of second mar- 
riages, I unawares hurt her by giving my 
voice agaynst them. It seems she is 
thinking of contracting a second marriage. 

—At supper, wishing to ingratiate my- 
self with ye boys, talked to them of coun- 
trie sports, &c.: to which ye youngest 
listened greedilie: and at length I was 
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advised to ask them woulde they not like 
to see Forest Hill? to which ye elder re- 
plyed in his most methodical! manner, 
“If Mr. Powell has a good library.” For 
this piece of hypocrisie, at which I hear- 
tilie laught, he was commended by his 
uncle. Hypocrisie it was; for Master 
Ned cryeth over his taskes pretty nearlie 
as oft as ye youngest. 





Friday.—To rewarde my zealous prac- 
tice on ye spinnette, Mr. Milton produced 
a collection of “ Ayres, and Dialogues, 
for one, two, and three voices,” by his 
friend Mr. Harry Lawes, which he sayd I 
shoulde find very pleasant studdy; and 
then he told me alle about theire getting 
up y® masque of Comus in Ludlow Castle, 
and how well ye Lady’s song was sung by 
Mr. Lawes’ pupil, the Lady Alice, then a 
sweet modest girl, onlie thirteen yeares 
of age—and he told me of ye singing of a 
faire Italian young Signora, named Leo- 
nora Barroni, with her mother and sister, 
whome he had hearde at Rome, at ye con- 
certs of Cardinal Barberini; and how she 
was “as gentle and modest as sweet Moll,” 
yet not afrayd to open her mouth, and 
pronounce everie syllable distinctlie, and 
with y® proper emphasis and passion when 
she sang. And after this, to my greate 
contentment, he tooke me to ye Gray’s 
Inn Walks, where, the afternoon being 
fine, was much companie. 

After supper, I proposed to the boys 
that we shoulde tell stories: and Mr. Mil- 
ton tolde one charminglie, but then went 
away to write a Latin letter. Soe Ned’s 
turn came next; and I must, if I can, for 
very mirthe’s sake, write it down in his 
exact words, they were so pragmaticall. 

“Ona daye, there was a certain child 
wandered forthe, that would play. He 
met a bee, and sayd, ‘ Bee, will you play 
with me?’ The bee sayd, ‘ No, I have 
my duties to perform, tho’ you, it woulde 


seeme, have none. I must away to make 


honey.’ Then y® childe, abasht, went to 
ye ant. He sayd, *‘ Will you play with 
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me, ant?’ The ant replied, ‘ Nay, I must 
provide against ye winter.’ In shorte, he 
found that everie bird, beaste, and insect 
he accosted, had a closer eye to ye purpose 
of creation than himselfe. Then he sayd, 
‘T will then back, and con my task.’— 
Moral. The moral of y® foregoing table, 
my deare aunt, is this—We must love 
work better than play.” 

With alle my interest for children, how 
is it possible to take anie interest in so 
formall a little prigge ? , 





Saturday.—lI have just done somewhat 
for Master Ned which he coulde not doe 
for himselfe—viz. tenderly bound up his 
hand which he had badly cut. Wiping 
away some few naturall tears, he must 
needs say, “I am quite ashamed, aunt, 
you shoulde see me cry; but ye worst of 
it is, that alle this payne has beene for noe 
good; whereas, when my uncle beateth 
me for misconstruing my Latin, tho’ I ery 
a y® time, all ye while I know it is for 
my advantage.”—If this boy goes on 
preaching so, [ shall soon hate him. 

—Mr. Milton having stepped out be- 
fore supper, came back looking so blythe, 
that I askt if he had hearde good news. 
He sayd, yes: that some friends had long 
been persuading him, against his will, to 
make publick some of his Latin poems; 
and that, having at length consented to 
theire wishes, he had beene with Mosley 
y® publisher in St. Paul’s church-yard, 
who agreed to print them. I sayd, I was 
sorrie [ shoulde be unable to read them. 
He sayd he was sorry too; he must trans- 
late them for me. I thanked him, but 
observed that traductions were never soe 
good as originalls. He rejoyned, “ Nor 
am I even a good translator.”- I askt, 
“ Why not write in your owne tongue ?” 
He sayd, “ Latin is understood all over 
y° worlde.” I sayd, “ But there are manie 
in your owne country do not understand 
it.” He was silént soe long upon that, 
that I supposed he did not mean to an- 
swer me; but then cried, “ You are right, 
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sweet Moll—Our best writers have writ- 
ten their best works in English, and I 
will hereafter doe ye same—tor I feel that 
my best work is still to come. Poetry 
hath hitherto been with me rather ye re- 
creation of a mind conscious of its health, 
than the deliberate task-work of a soule 
that must heréafter give an account of its 
talents. Yet my mind, in y® free circuit 
of her musing, has ranged over a thousand 
themes that lie, like the marble in the 
quarry, readie for anie shape that fancy 
and skill may give. Neither laziness nor 
caprice makes me difficult in my choice ; 
for y° longer I am in selecting my tree, 
and laying my axe to ye root, the sounder 
it will be and the riper for use. Nor is 
an undertaking that shall be one of high 
duty, to be entered upon without prayer 
and discipline:—it woulde be presump- 
tion, indeede, to commence an enterprize 
which I meant shoulde delighte and profit 
every instructed and elevated mind with- 
out so much paynes-takinge as it should 
cost 2 poor mountebank to balance a pole 
on his chin.” 

Sunday even.—In ye clouds agayn. At 
dinner, to-daye, Mr. Milton catechized the 
boys on ye morning’s sermon, the heads 
of which, though amounting to a dozen, 
Ned tolde off roundlie. Roguish little 
Jack looked slylie at me, says, “ Aunt 
coulde not tell off ye «Why 
not?” says his uncle. “ Because she was 
Provoked with ye 
child, [ turned scarlett, and hastilie sayd, 
“Twas not.” Nobodie spoke; but I re- 
pented the falsitie the moment it had es- 
caped me; and there was Ned, a folding 
of his hands, drawing down his mouth, 
and closing hiseyes. * * * My hus- 
band tooke me to taske for it when we 
were alone, soe tenderlie that I wept. 


sermon.” 


sleeping,” says Jack. 





Monday.—Jack sayd this morning, “I 
know something—I know aunt keeps a 
journall.” “ And a good thing if you 
kept one too, Jack,” sayd his uncle, “it 
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would show you how little you doe.” 
Jack was silent; but Ned, pursing up his 
mouth, says, “I can’t think what aunt 
can have to put in a journall—should you 
not like, uncle, to see?” “No, Ned,” 
says his uncle, “1 am upon honor, and 
your dear aunt’s journall is as safe, for me, 
as the golden bracelets that King Alfred 
hung upon ye highway. I am glad she 
has such a resource, and, as we know 
she cannot have much news to put in it, 
we may y® more safely rely that it isa 
treasury of sweet, and high, and holy, and 
profitable thoughtes.” 

Oh, how deeplie [ blusht at this ill- 
deserved prayse! How sorrie I was that 
I had ever registered aught that he woulde 
grieve to read! I secretly resolved that 
this daye’s journalling s¢ be ye last, untill 
I had attained a better frame of mind. 





Saturday even.—\ have kept silence, 
yea, even from good words, but it has 
beene a payn and griefe unto me. Good 
Mistress Catherine ‘Thompson called ona 
me a few dayes back, and spoke so wise- 
ly and so wholesomelie coneerning my 
lot, and ye way to make it happy, (she is 
y° first that hath spoken as if ’twere pos- 
sible it mighte not be soe alreadie,) that 
[ felt for a season quite heartened ; but it 
has ali faded away. Because ye source 
of cheertulnesse is not in me, anie more 
than a dull landskip, which the sun light- 
eneth for awhile, and when he has set his 
beauty is gone. 

Oh, me! how merrie I was at home !— 
The source of cheerfulnesse seemed in 
me then, and why is it not now? Partly 
because alle that I was there taught to 
think right is here thought wrong; be- 
cause much that I there thought harm- 
lesse is here thought sinfulle; because I 
cannot get at anie of y° things that em- 
ployed and interested me there, and be- 
cause y® things within my reach here do 
not interest me. Then, ‘tis no small 
thing to be continuallie deemed ignorant 
and misinformed, and to have one’s errors 
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continuallie covered, however handsome- 
lie, even before children. ‘Tosay nothing 
of y® weight upon yé spiritts at firste, 
from change of ayre, and diet, and scene, 
and loss of habituall exercise and com- 
panie and householde cares. ‘These petty 
griefs try me sorelie; and when cousin 
Ralph came in unexpectedlie this morn, 
tho’ I never much cared for him at home, 
yet the sighte of Rose’s brother, fresh 
from Sheepscote and Oxtord and Forest 
Hill, soe upset me that I sank into tears. 
No wonder that Mr. Milton, then coming 
in, shoulde hastilie inquire if Ralph had 
brought ill tidings from home ; and, find- 
ing alle was well there, shoulde look 
strangelie. He askt Ralph, however, to 
stay to dinner; and we had much talk of 
home; but now, I regret having omitted 
to ask a thousand questions. 





Sunday even. Aug. 15.—Mr. Milton 
in his closet and fin my chamber.—For 
y° first time he seems this evening to 
have founde out how dissimilar are our 
minds. Meaning to please him, I sayd, 
“]T kept awake bravelie, to-nighte, through 
that long, long sermon, for your sake.”— 
«+ And why not for God’s sake ?”’ cried he, 
“why not for your owne sake ?—Oh, 
sweet wife, I fear you have yet much to 
learn of ye depth of happinesse that is 
comprised in the communion between a 
forgiven sowl and its Creator. It hallows 
the most secular as well as the most spi- 
rituall employments; it gives pleasure 
that has no after bitternesse; it gives 
pleasure to God—and oh! think of ye 
depth of meaning in those words! think 
what it is for us to be capable of giving 
God pleasure !” 

—Much more in the same vein! to 
which J could not with equal power re- 
spond; soe, he away to his studdy, tov 
pray perhaps for my change of heart, and 
I to my bed. 





August 21. Saturday.—Oh heaven! 


can it be possible! am I agayn at Forest 


Hill? How strange, how joyfulle an 


event, tho’ brought about with teares !— 
Can it be, that it is onlie a month since I 
stoode at this toilette as a bride; and lay 
awake on that bed, thinking of London ? 
How long a month! and oh! this present 
one will be alle too short. 

It seemeth that Ralph Hewlett, shocked 
at my teares and y* alteration in.my 
looks, broughte back a dismall report of 
me to deare father and mother, pronounc- 
ing me either ill or unhappie. ‘There- 
upon, Richard, with his usuall impetuosi- 
tie, prevayled on father to let him and 
Ralph fetch me home for a while, at 
leaste till after Michaelmasse. 

How surprised was I to see Dick enter! 
My arms were soe fast about his neck, 
and my face prest so close to his shoulder, 
that I did not for a while perceive ye 
grave looke he had put on. At ye last, I 
was avised what brought him soe unex- 
pectedlie to London ; and then he hemmed 
and looked at Ralph, and Ralph looked at 
Dick, and then Dick sayd bluntly, he 
hoped Mr. Milton would spare me to go 
home till after Michaclmasse, and father 
had sent him on purpose to say soe. Mr. 
Milton lookt surprised and hurte, and 
sayd, how coulde he be expected to part 
soe soone with me, a month’s bride? it 
must be some other time; he intended to 
take me himselfe to Forest Hill ye follow- 
ing spring, but coulde not spare time 
now, nor liked me to goe without him, nor 
thought I shoulde like it myself} But my 
eyes said J shoulde, and then he gazed 
earnestlie at me and lookt hurt; and there 
was a dead silence... ‘Then Dick, hesitat- 
ing a little, sayd he was sorrie to tell us 
my father was ill; on which I clasped 
my hands and beganne tu weep; and Mr. 
Milton, changing countenance, askt sun- 
drie questions, which Dick answered well 
enough ; and then said he woulde not be 
soe cruel as to keepe me from a father I 
so dearlie loved, if he were sick, though 
he liked not my travelling in such un- 
settled times with soe young a convoy. 
Ralph sayd they had brought Diggory 
with them, who was olde and steddy 
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enough, and had ridden my mother’s mare 
for my use ; and Dick was for our getting 
forward a stage on our journey the 
evening, 


same 
but Mr. Milton insisted on our 
abiding til] the following morn, and woulde 
not be overruled. And gave me leave to 
stay a month, and gave me money and 
meny kind words, which I coulde marke 
little, bemg soe overtaken with concern 


about dear father, whose illness I feared 


to be worse than Dick said, seeing he 
seemed soe close and dealt in dark 


. 


speeches and parables. After dinner, 


they went forth, they sayd, to look after 
y° horses, but I think to see London, and 


returned not till 


supper. 
We got them beds ina house hard by, 
and « tested at early dawn. 


Mr. Milton i ssed me most tenderlie 
agayn and agayn at parting, as though 
he feared to lose me; but it had seemed 
to me soe hard to elay of even 
a few hours when father, in his sicknesse, 
was wanting me, that [ took leave of my 
husband with less affection than I mighte 
have shewn, and onlie began to find my 
spiritts lighten when we were fairly quit 
of London with its vile sewers and drains, 
and to breathe y® sweete, pure morning 
ayre, as we rode swiftlie along. Dick 
called London a vile place, and spake to 
Ralph concerning what they had seene 
of it over nighte, whence it appeared to 
me that he had beene pleasure-seeking 
more than, in father’s state, he ought to 
have beene. But Dick was always a 
reckless ]ad; and oh, what joy, on reach- 
ing this deare to find father had 
onlie beene under one of his 
usual Lilanh attacks, which have no 
danger in them, and which Dick had 

exaggerated, fearing Mr. Milton woulde 
not otherwise parte with me; I was a 
little shocked, and coulde not help scold- 
ing him, though I was ye gainer; but he 
boldlie defended what he called his “ strat- 
agem of war,” saying it was quite allow- 
able in dealing with a puritan. 

As for Robin, he was wild with joy 
when I arrived; and hath never ceased to 


brook y ed 


| 
place, 


suffering 





ls 


hang about me. The other children ar. 
riotous in their mirth. Little Joscelyn 
hath returned from his foster mother’. 
farm, and is noe longer a puny child—'tis 
thought he will thrive. I have him con- 
stantly in my arms or riding on my shoul- 
der; and with delight have revisited alle 
my olde haunts, patted clover, &c. Deare 
mother is most kind. The maids as oft 
call me Mrs. Molly as Mrs. Milton, and 
then smile and beg pardon. Rose and 
Agnew have been here, and have made 
me promise to visit Sheepscote before I 
return to The whole 


London. house 


seams full of glee. 

Monday.—It seemes quite strange to 
heare Dick and Harry singing loyal songs 
and drinking ye king’s health after soe 
recently hearing his M. soe continuallie 
spoke n Also, to see a lad of 


: > } 
ing in an 


acayns 
Robin’s ag lout at his will, 
ing ; instead of 
and looking at 
\-times as if he were repeating them 
to himselfe. I know which I like best. 
A most kind letter from Mr. Milton, 
hoping father is better, and praying for 
news of him. How can I write to him 
without betraying Dick? Robin and I rode, 
this morning, to Sheepseote. Thoughte 
Mr. Agnew received me with unwonted 
cravetie. 


>. com 
aniethine or not! 
being ever 


mee 


doing 
rat his taskes, 


Te tolde me he had received 
a letter from my husband, praying news 
of my father, seeing that I had sent him 
none, and that he had writ to him that 
futher was quite well, never had been 
better. Then he sayd to me he feared 
Mr. Milton was laboring under some false 
impression. I tolde him trulie, that Dick, 
to get me home, had exaggerated a tri- 
fiing illness of father’s, but that I was 
guiltlesse of it. Hesayd Dick was inex- 
cusable, and that noe good ende coulde 
justifie a man of honor in overcharging 
y° truth; and that, since I was innocent, 
I should write to my husband to clear my- 
self. I said briefly, I woulde; and I 
mean to do soe, onlie not to-daye. Oh, 
sweet country life! Iwas made for you, 
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and none other. This riding and walk- 
ing at one’s owne free will, in ye fresh 
pure ayre, coming into earlie, heartie, 
wholesome meals, seasoned with harm- 
lesse jests—secing fresh faces everie daye 
come to y® house, knowing everie face 
one meets out of doores—supping in the 
garden, and remaining in the ayre long 
after the moon has risen, talking, laugh- 
ing. or perhaps dancing—if this be not 
joyfulnesse, what is! 

For certain, I woulde that Mr. Milton 
were here; but he would call our sports 
mistimed, and throw a damp upon our 
mirth by not joining in it. Soe I will 
enjoy my holiday while it lasts, for it may 
be long ere [ get another—espcecialle if 
his and father’s opinions get wider asun- 
der, as I think they are doing alreadie. 
My promised spring holiday may come to 
nothing. 





Monday.—My husband hath writ tome 
strangelie, chiding me most unkindlie for 
what was noe fault of mine, to wit, Dick’s 
falsitie ; and wondering I can derive anie 
pleasure from a holiday so obtayned, which 
he will not curtayl, but will on noe pre- 
tence extend. Nay! but methinks Mr. 
Milton presumeth somewhat too much on 
his marital authoritie, writing in this 
strayn. I am noe mere child neither, 
nor a runaway wife, nor in such bad com- 
panie, in my own father’s house, where 
he firste saw me; and, was it anie fault 
of mine, indeed, that father was not ill ? 
or can I wish he had been? No, truly! 

This letter hath sorelie vexed me. 
Dear father, seeing me soé dulle, askt me 
if I had had bad news. I sayd I had, for 
Mr. Milton wanted me back at ye month's 
end. He sayd, lightlie, Oh, that must 
not be, I must at all events stay over his 
birthdaye, he could not spare me sooner ; 
he woulde settle all that. Let it be soe 
then—I am content enoughe. 

To change y® current of my thoughts, 
he hath renewed ye scheme for our visit 
to Lady Falkland, which, weather per- 


mitting, is to take place to-morrow. ‘Tis 
long since I have seen her, soe I am wil- 
ling to go; but she is dearer to Rose than 
me, though I respect her much, 





Wednesday.—The whole of yesterday 
occupyde with our visitt. I love Lady 
Falkland well, yet her religious mellan- 
chollie and presages of evil have left a 
weight upon my spiritts, To-daye we have 
a family dinner. ‘The Agnews come not, 
but the Merediths doe; we shall have 
more mirthe if less wit. My time now 
draweth soe short, [ must crowd into it 
alle ye pleasure I can; and in this everie 
one conspires to help me, saying, “ Poor 
Moll must soon return to London.” Never 
Was creature soe petted and spoylt. How 
was it there was none of this before I was 
married, when they might have me al- 
waies? ah, therein lies the secret. Now, 
we have mutuallie tasted our losse. 

Ralph Hewlett, going agayn to town, 
was avised to ask whether I had anie 
commission wherewith to charge him. I 
bade him tell Mr. Milton that since we 
should meet soe soone, I need not write, 
but woulde keepe alle my news for our 
fireside. Robin added, “ Say, we cannot 
spare her yet,” and father echoed the 
same. 

But I begin to feel now, that I must not 
prolong my stay. At leaste not beyond 
father’s birthday. My month is hasting 
to a close. 





Sept. 21.—Battle at Newbury—Lord 
Falkland slayn. Oh, fatal loss! Father 
and mother going off to my lady; but I 
think she will not see them. Aunt and 
uncle Hewlett, who brought ye news, can 
talk of nothing else. 





22.—Alle sadnesse and consternation. 
I am wearie of bad news, public and pri- 
vate, and feel less and less love for ye pu- 
ritans, yet am forced to seem more loyal 
than I really am, soe high runs party feel- 
ing just now at home. 


My month has passed ! 
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BY DAVID BATES, 





Atmicuty Source of Life! One single ray 
Of thy own essence that a lodgment found 
In this frail tenement of crumbling dust, 
Now, through its portals dim, addresses thee, 
As a lone beam of light its parent sun. 


Far as the finite from the infinite 
Am I from thee, yet thou art near to me— 
So near that every whisper from these lips, 
Each thought, within the chambers of the soul, 
Vibrates upon thy ever listening ear. 


All we can see or feel attests thy power: 
Each atom, playing in the quivering light, 
Rach waving blade of grass, each trembling leaf, 
Kach palpitating heart, each rolling orb, ( 
Each wheeling system, with its central sun, 
Is but the restless motion of thy life ; 
For thou art all in all. Eternity, 
And time, and space, thy presence ever fills. 
Thy being is the boundless universe: 
Thy self-sustaining power, the pulse that throbs 
With ceaseless energy throughout the whole. 
Thou art the only independent one ; 
Above all aid; all else that is, depends 
Each moment of existence on thy will. 
Thou art a fountain mexhaustible, 
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Receiving nothing, yet from thy full urn 
Forever pouring forth the stream of life, 
Whose currents flow along the vale of time, 


And giving bounteously from thy full hand 
The blessings which thy erring children need. 


Thou art the source of wisdom. From thy throne 
Forever flow its radiating beams, 
Illuminating all created things, 
And kindling even latent light in me, 
Who fain would praise and magnify thy name. 


nes 


How grand, and how incomprehensible 
Art thou to man’s sublimest reach of thought! 
No human thought that does not limit thee: 
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Thy being it can only circumscribe 

And give it, in thyself, a local home ; 

For how can finite beings comprehend 

The magnitude of that which has no bounds! 
But though, in contemplating thee, our minds 


Are lost in wonder, how much more are we 
O’erwhelmed when we dwell on thy wonderous love! 
Oh! surely we may put our hope in thee, 

For thou dost love us, and art strong to save. 


- 


here is a holy trust each heart may feel 


Which none can take away; a peace, so calm 

And tranquil, that the rudest storms of life 

Cannot disturb the joy it gives. These are 

Thy gifts, O God, through Jesus Christ, thy Son 
To them that love and trust thee :—Peace on earth, 
Support in death, and happiness in heaven. 





ORIGINAL. 


THE IRISH 


PATRIOT. 


BY ABRM. LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 


Husuep now is the sweet melody of 
Erin’s harp and Erin’s lyre: A deep per- 
vading silence exists in the desolate halls 
of her fathers. The blithe song of joy 
and gladness is changed to the wail of 
sorrow and of sad lament: For long has 
it been since the joyous acclamation of 
Erin’s sons reverberated from hill to hill, 
—long since the anthems of praise hung 
upon their lips and were wafted through 
revions of immeasurable space to the 
throne of God: For her tree of liberty is 
blasted, and she can but point to her Em- 
met’s grave. 

Aye, that noble heart which once 
thrilled to every patriotic emotion,—that 
eye which once kindled with the fire and 
enthusiasm of self-devotion,—that cheek 
which once flushed with the pride of liberty, 
now lies cold and lifeless in the silent grave. 

‘here are bright names in the list of 
lreland’s civil and political history— 
names, conspicuous as poets, crators and 


statesmen; but pre-eminently beautiful 
above all shines the name of Robert Em- 
met—the philanthropist—the redresser of 
Ireland’s wrongs. 

Long had the cruel oppression of Eng- 
land been weighing Ireland down in sor- 
row and in affliction—long had the sor- 
row-breaking voices of her sons and her 
daughters rent the noiseless air and as- 
cended on high—long had her humble 
petitions been put up and waited across 
the intervening sea to her proud and in- 
solent rulers in vain. ‘Their cries of 
distress, their wrongs and their suflerings 
fell upon the marble ear of the occupants 
of England’s palace without emotion. For 
they there sat under golden ceilings, 
quaffing the wine “red with the Tuscan 
grape,” from golden goblets, while they 
mocked at Erin’s calamity and “ played 
the stoic in their poorly earned wreath.” 
And thus she found herself in the lion’s 
grasp, When Robert Emmet arose. 
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He was possessed of wealth, of talents, 
and of influence. His heart’s tenderest 
affections were bestowed upon and joined 
to a lovely creature, whose beauty was 
too bright for the imagination to conceive 
or the pencil to portray, and whose lofty 
soul could not be told in a poet’s burning 
words; and hence, like two cords attuned 
to harmony, their hearts vibrated to the 
note of heavenly love. 

Tn taking a cursory view of the state in 
which he was placed, he immediately 
perceived that if he espoused the cause 
of oppressed Ireland, he would lose all ; 
but nevertheless he resolved to cast his 
all in the balance, and leave the decision 
to God;—and the sequel showed, that 
though he won a martyr patriot’s death, 
he won also his glorious reward. 

He was possessed of a nature keenly 
sensible to the loftiest emotions of patriot- 
ism, as well as to the tenderest kindlings 
of love. Bold, ardent, and enthusiastic, 
he could not bear to see his country op- 
pressed under the yoke of foreign domina- 
tion. ; 

And notwithstanding the highest exer- 
tion of his talents in behalf of his country, 
and the enthusiasm displayed on many 
occasions for the love of civil and religious 
liberty ; and the hatred for the oppressive 
and insolent powers of England, yet, like 
other good and brave men, he has been 
accused of rashness, and been loaded with 
calumny by envious, evil-minded, or mis- 
taken individuals. 

But what patriot has ever been unsuc- 
cessiul and not sustained the same re- 
proach. His country called imperiously 
upon him, and he—tfecling it to be a duty 
he owed to his country and his kindred, 
responded quickly to the call. 

Many are the examples on record where 
men have given their lives, their fortunes 
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and their honors to their country’s bleeding 
cause. Curtius, for example, leaped inte 
the yawning gulph and died for his coun- 
try, with the wreath of glory fresh upon 
his brow—with the accents of praise yet 
sounding in his ear. But Emmet ship- 
wrecked every thing which a man holds 
dear except his honor, and died the trait- 
or’s death by the hand of the executioner. 
But how much the more glorious was it? 

But his labors are now finished. He 
is at rest. And though the rude tramp 
of the solders of tyranny and the jarring 
blasts of the warrior’s trumpet may make 
the violet weep a dew tear over his grave, 
yet do they not disturb him. He rests in 
peace with God: rests satisfied with his 
exertions to restore his country to her 
primeval standing in the catalogue of 
nations. Hence his grave is a shrine 
where the heart of youth will swell as 
they stand by the patriot’s grave, and 
where Erin’s sons will be led up by their 
sires, like Hamilcar of old, to swear eter- 
nal enmity against the scourges of their 
Jand and the persecutors of their country- 
men. Here the lisping infant will be led 
to first pronounce the name of Liserry, 
—and if there is a spot on earth more 
holy than another, where the Irish patriot, 
stung by the oppression of his country, 
shall offer the fervent prayer for the de- 
liverance of his country, and shall soonest 
be heard and answered, it is the grave 
of Rosert Em™er. 

And when aroused by the wrongs and 


injuries of years, [reland shall arise,— ' 


when the harp shall no longer utter the 
note of woe, but shall thrill with the mar- 
tial song of liberty,—to his grave shall 
the lauded patriots come, and with linked 
hands and hearts united, swear that they 
will never sheathe their swords till Erin 
is let go free! 


[Nore.—There are some expressions in the above article, which, if permitted to pass without notice, 
may leave the impression that they meet our approbation. “ He rests in peace with God,” in this case, 
is a bold assertion. If be lived the 2 fe and died the death of a Christian, we have every reason to hope 
for the best. But who knows? To “ swear eternal enmity,” and to “swear that they sha’l never 
sheathe their swords,” &c., are not such sentiments as the “ Prince of Peac-’’ would have his followers 
to entertain or to practice.—[{ Ep. Gar. 
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CONNECTION BETWEEN MATERIAL AND SPIRITUAL BEINGS. 


BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE, 


Tue notion of some connection between 
us and a spiritual world and spiritual 
beings, is not with us so much a matter 
of belief as a sentiment—an instinct. It 
seems born in us. It grows with our 
growth, and strengthens with our strength. 
He that believes nothing—the utter skep- 
tic—if such a one there be—feels this 
sentiment in its full force and influence. 
With our ideas of spiritual beings is 
usually associated superiority. This led, 
in ancient times, to acts of devotion and 
propitiation. The polished Greeks and 
warlike Romans peopled their forests and 
their fields, their hills and their valleys, 
their rivers and their seas, with spiritual 
beings, whom they invoked and worshiped. 
They worshiped Jupiter; but, with them, 
Jupiter personified the air, and was a 
substitute for that great spiritual Being 
who presides over the seasons, the atmos- 
phere, and the weather. ‘They worshiped 
Venus; but Venus, with them, was the 
ideal of beauty, whose forms they saw 
everywhere in nature—on the earth, in 
the sky, in human action, and in the human 
face. They were led to believe in some 
ideal being of a spiritual nature, whose 
care and skill arranged the beautiful, and 
whom they worshiped under the human 
female form. The Egyptians worshiped 
the Nile; yet no intelligent Egyptian 
ever believed the Nile conscious; but he 
felt that there was some unseen agent— 
some spiritual Being presiding over the 
river, and whose providence superintended 
its overflow and its ebb. They worshiped 
the ram, not that they believed it superior 


to any other beast, but because it was a 
representative of that great constellation 
in the heavens whose annual return brings 
the spring, and over whose revolution 
presides the great Being who governs the 
universe. 

In all ages, men have felt that they 
have yet some connection with the spirits 
of those departed from earth. The sybil 
of Endor believed she could call back the 
spirit of the prophet. Orpheus attempted 
to call back from the realms of Proser- 
pine, by the tones of his lyre, the spirit 
of Eurydice. Aineas believed he saw 
the spirit of Creusa, who perished in the 
sacking of the city, and that of Palinurus, 
who was drowned in the waves. 

So deep-rooted in the human constitu- 
tion is the belief in the personal and 
conscious existence of those who were 
once of us, but are now gone from earth, 
and of their continued connection with us 
children of earth, that it seems to have 
entered into the religious creed of a great 
portion of the Christian world. What 
but this induces the Catholic devotee to 
kneel to the Virgin, and pray to the 
saints? He only feels, as we all do, that 
there are spiritual influences, and spiritual 
beings around him. He is taught to be- 
lieve that the spirits of the good may 
have with the Divine presence access, 
which is denied him, and that they may 
serve as mediators between him and the 
great Spirit that rules all things. 

And who of us may not have felt the 
influence of the same all-pervading senti- 
ment? Who has not knelt over the 
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grave of his mother, or his companion, or 
his child, and felt so strong attractions of 
communion of spirit with the loved one 
sleeping below, as to force audible words 
from his lips?’ At such a time, and in 
such a place, there are holy thoughts 
springing up in the soul. Visions of glo- 
rious scenery appear spread over the 
broad ethereal landscape of mind. Forms 
of beauty—beauty such as earth knows 
not—pass and repass before us. We 
seem to hear sweet voices from the spirit 
land, and the gentle whisper of peace and 
of holy delight from lips whose earthly 
prototypes have long since been pallid 
and cold. Tell me not, groveling, sensu- 
ous mortals, tell me not there is no com- 
munion of soul with sonl—no comming- 
ling of affection—no intercourse of feel- 
ing—no reciprocal breathings of spirit 
between the sojourner in materiality and 
the sainted spirit who has put off this 
mortal vail, and assumed the white robe 
of spiritual fabric. ‘There is but a thin 
partition between this earthly house of 
our tabernacle and the apartments of the 
spiritual mansion in which dwell the 
happy ones. With ears attuned to spi- 
ritual harmony, and from which the 
grosser sounds of earth are sliut out, we 
may, even now, near, as did the apostle 
when caught up to heaven, words of 
spiritual import, which mortal tongue may 
not utter. ‘There is but a light mist—a 
shadowy cloud—a thin vapor of sensuous- 
ness, Which conceals from our eyes the 
glorious landscape of the spiritual world. 
Occasionally the cloud may be broken, 
the mist dispersed, and there may appear 
glimpses of a fairer world, and more 
lovely forms, than earth ever disclosed, or 
humanity exhibited. Elevating is the 
efiect, and holy the influence of these 
spiritual communings. ‘The enraptured 
mortal, who has had one glimpse of the 
immortal, would fix his eye for ever on 
the scene. The famishing child of earth, 
who has had one earnest of spiritual 
communion, would hold for ever to his 
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lips the delicious cup. Insipid, after this, 
become the intoxicating draugiits of sen- 
suous pleasure. ‘The soul becomes ele- 
vated above the damps, and vapors, and 
fogs of sense, and lives in a higher, a 
purer, and more transparent atmosphere. 
The consciousness of the spiritual forms 


the foundation of our belief’ in God. The 
ancients, in their reliance on second 


causes, fell short of the great First Cause. 
Their error lay not in believing in no 
God, but in too many gods. Spiritual 
influences they could notdeny. ‘To these 
agencies they imputed all the operations 
of the physical world. On them, as well 
on us, the inherent sentiment of the spi- 
ritual foreed the idea of Deity ; and reve- 
lation teaches us, what nature did not 
teach them, that God is one. The older 
revelation does not so inuch reveal the 
fact that there is a God, as that there is 
but one God. ‘The former, man’s own 
reason and nature teach him. ‘he latter, 
revelation only teaches. Our belief ina 
future existence rests on the same founda- 
tion. We feel that we are connected 
with the spiritual world, and with the 
spirits of the departed. We feel, too, 
that we shall live in spirit, though dead 
in body. We feel that death forms no 
part of the destiny of mind. Death seems 
to us only sound, undisturbed, wakeless 
To the Christian philosopher, the 
only difference between the sleep of a 


sleep. 


night and the sleep of death is one of 
time. The sleep of the grave is long. 
Nor can we wake at will, nor be aroused, 
though wife and children call us long and 
loud. But to both—to the night and to 
To 
the sleep of night there comes the sun- 
shine and the day—to the sleep of death 
there comes a brighter sunshine and a day 
to which there comes no night. Our 


the grave—there comes a morning. 


faith in divine revelation rests, also, on 
this spiritual sentiment of our nature. 
This sentiment forms a foundation which, 
in the well-balanced mind, may defy the 
spiteful dashings of Deism, and the deep- 
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rolling surges of Atheism. We but see, 
in the book of revelation, the reflected 
image, from a bright and polished mirror, 
of the spiritual creations of our own con- 
sciousness. Our faith is not so much 
founded on logic and reason, as on senti- 
ment and consciousness. ‘The words of 
Jesus become to us spirit and lifes We 
drink them into the soul. The truths of 
religion become a part of our constitution, 
and of our mental furniture. Our faith 
in Christianity thus becomes living and 
active. Its effect is difiused through the 
whole character. It forms the warp 
which, interwoven with the practical 
filling, constitutes the web of a religious 
life. 

Our belief in spiritual existences leads 
us to form ideals of whatever we love or 
admire. We personify truth, and love, 
and goolness, and whatever is beautiful 
or admirable. The same law of human 
nature led to the ideal creations of gods, 
and goddesses, and nymphs, and naids of 
classic mythology. The genii of the 
Arabian tales, and the fairies of the Eng- 
lish nursery, may be traced to the same 
source. And may not the passion for 
fiction have its origin in the same cause ! 
There is generally some poetry in fiction, 
and always fiction in poetry. In its ideal 
creations we find food for our mental 
appetite more congenial than the every- 
day furnishings of human lite. The only 
antidote for fiction is the habitual contem- 
plation of the lofty and noble subjects of 
the Divine attributes and a future life. 
He who, in his hours of philosophic medi- 
tation and religious devotion, converses 
with angels and spirits, will have little 
appetite for communion with the charac- 
ters that teem in the brain of the novel- 
writer. He who is accustomed to the 
lofty thoughts of moral sublimity and the 
ineffable glories of spirituality, will find 
little pleasure in the puerile plots, and 
flash language of players and novelists. 
His soul becomes elevated above all reli- 
ance on these futile means of excitement 


and pleasure. He needs not fiction for 
an antidote to ennui; for he is never 
alone. Angels and spirits are his com- 
panions, and holy thoughts form to him a 
delightful substitute for the sensuous 
imaginings of the groveling heart. If 
we are thus conscious of spiritual natures 
and spiritual influences, (and th&t we are 
none will deny,) and if spirit does operate 
on spirit, (and there is no more mystery 
in spirit operating on spirit than on mate 
ter, if so much mystery,) then do those 
reason contrary to philosophy, who deny 
the influence of the Spirit of God on the 
spirit of man in regeneration. We know 
not how it is done; nor do we know how 
the spirit of man controls his body; nor 
how one spirit affects another. ‘The 
wind bloweth,” saith Jesus, * where it 
listeth ; and thou hearest the sound there- 
of, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
nor whither it goeth: so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit.” That the 
Spirit of God may operate on the spirit 
of man is matter of philosophy and rea- 
son. ‘That it does thus operate is matter 
of fact and consciousness. Our own con- 
sciousness is a means of knowledge not 
tobe gainsayed nor resisted, and of which 
we only can judge, and none other inter- 
meddleth therewith. 

It is evident that while the senses are 
aids to the mind in acquiring knowledge 
in this corporeal state, they, in their 
present imperfect condition, would be ob- 
structions in the way of pure, unembodied 
spirit. The body itself will, however, 
become, in a future life, spiritual, and all 
its senses spiritual. The grossness of 
materiality will be all worked out of the 
system. Dullness of hearing and imper- 
fection of seeing will trouble us no more. 
The senses we now have we shall pos- 
sess, in our spiritual and immortal state, 
in greater perfection than ever fell to the 
lot of humanity. We shall taste of the 
fruit of the tree of life, and of the water 
that floweth forth from the throne. We 
shall certainly hear—for there is music 
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in heaven—music sweeter than the tones 
combined in harmony of the lyre of Apol- 
lo, the lute of Orpheus, and the harp of 
the winds. There is the music of sweet 
voices—voices, alas ! no more heard amidst 
the rough sounds of earth—voices of a 
great multitude, which no man can num- 
ber, all tuned in harmony, with an ac- 
companiment of the harps of heaven, 
singing a new song—the song of redemp- 
tion and salvation. Do our mortal ears 
ever catch the distant echoes of that 
heavenly music? The shepherds of 
Palestine heard the song of the angels 
when the Saviour was born. And if our 
hearts be pure, and our thoughts turned 
toward heaven, we may seem to hear the 
voices of the loved ones of the soul, gone 
from earth, mingled with those heavenly 
strains. Then, let the corporeal senses 
perish ; let the rose bloom, and shed its 
odors in vain over the senseless nostril ; 
let the hand be palsied in death, and folded 
for the last time over the sleeping bosom ; 
let the ear be untuned to sounds, nor 
vibrate at the voice of the birds, nor of 
music, nor of love; let the eye be closed 
—let the sleep of death come over it— 
let the sod cover it, nor the sunlight of 
earth ever reach it: the soul has other 
ears, and other eyes, far more perfect 
than these material ones, and with them 
it will hear heavenly harmonies, and see 
heavenly prospects. 

Tell me not that there is no future life 
for the soul. ‘Tell me not that this earth 


is the boundary of mind. Tell me not 
that beauty fades—that memory fails— 
that ideas are erased—that thought is 
evanescent—that knowledge is lost. I 
JSeel—I know it is not so. Should you 
present your mathematical diagrams, and 
prove, with a rigidity that Euclid, nor 
Newton, nor La Place ever attained, that 
man has no connection with a spiritual 
world—no future life—no immortal! exist- 
ence, I should not believe you. I should 
know there must be some fallacy in your 
reasoning; for I should feel that your 
conclusion was inconsistent with my own 
consciousness. Let, therefore, the grovel- 
ing plod along in the by-roads and muddy 
lanes of sense, asking no question but, 
“ What shall we eat, and what shall we 
drink, and wherewithal shall we be 
clothed?’ But thou, child of immor- 
tality, ethereal creature of spirituality, 
heir of heavenly inheritance, leave the 
beggarly elements of earth, and elevate 
your thoughts, your affections to that spi- 
ritual world, with which you are now 
connected by those surpassingly consti- 
tuted organs of interior life—those perfect 
instruments of the intellect and of the 
soul—for which mortals have yet found 
no name. And when your corporeal 
senses have done their work, and perished 
with the body, your spiritual senses will 
acquire an acuteness, and exhibit a per- 
fection, which will leave nothing to be 
desired as a means of knowledge and of 
happiness through eternity.— Ladies’ Repos. 





Prace or Mrxp.—I know of but one 
way of fortifying my soul against gloomy 
presages and terrors of mind, and that is, 
by securing to myself the friendship and 
protection of that Being, who disposes of 
events, and governs futurity. He sees, at 
one view, the whole thread of my exist- 
ence, not only that part of it which I have 
already passed through, but that which 
runs forward into the depths of eternity. 
When I lay me down to sleep, I recum- 


mend myself to His care; when I awake, 
I give myself up to His direction. Amidst 
all the evils that threaten me, [ will look 
up to Him for help, and question not that 
He will avert them, or turn them to my 
advantage. Though I know neither the 
time nor the manner of the death that I am 
to die, am not solicitous about it; be- 
cause I am sure He knows them both, and 
that He will not fail to comfort and sup- 
port me under them.— Addison, 
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Tue following passage has a touching 
interest. It is extracted from Mrs. Mc- 
Intosh’s “ Charms and Counter Charms.” 

Euston Hastings, the father, is an infidel. 
His little daughter has the scarlet fever. 
Ten days and nights of ever-deepening 
gloom had passed, and in the silent night, 
having insisted that Evelyn, who had her- 
self shown symptoms of illness through 
the day, should retire to bed, Euston 
Hastings sat alone, watching with a 
tightening heart the disturbed sleep of 
the little Eve. It was near midnight 
when that troubled sleep was broken. 
The child turned from side to side unea- 
sily, and looked somewhat wildly around 
her. 

“What is the matter with my dar- 
ling?” asked Euston Hasting, in tones 
of melting tenderness. 

“ Where’s mamma? Eve wantsmam- 
ma to say ‘ Our Father!” 

Euston Hastings had often contemplated 
the beautiful picture of his child kneeling 
with clasped hands beside her mother, to 
lisp her evening prayer ; or, since her ill- 
ness forbade her rising from her bed, of 
Evelyn kneeling beside it, taking those 
clasped hands in hers, and listening to 
Eve’s softly murmured words, Well he 
knew, therefore, what was meant by 
Eve’s simple phrase, to say ‘Our Father.’ 

“ Mamma is asleep,” he said; “ when 
she awakes, I will call her.” 

“ No, no, papa; Eve asleep then.” 

« T will call herat once, then, darling ;” 
and he would have moved, but the little 
hand was laid on him to arrest him. 


“ No—don’t waken poor mamma ; papa 
say ‘ Our Father,’ for Eve.” 
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“Will Eve say it to papa? Speak, 
then, my darling,” he said, finding that, 
though the hands were clasped and the 
sweet eyes devoutly closed, Eve remained 
silent. 


“ No—Eve too sick, papa—Eve can’t 
talk so much—papa kneel down and say, 
‘Our Father,’ hke mamma did last night 
—won’t you, papa ?” 

Euston Hastings could not resist that 
pleading voice; and kneeling, he laid his 
hand over the clasped ones of his child, 
and for the first time since he had mur- 
mured it with childish earnestness in his 
mother’s ea., his lips gave utterance to that 
hallowed form, prayer, which was given 
to man bya Divine Teacher. Atsuchan 
hour, under such circumstances, it could 
not be uttered carelessly; and Euston 
Hastings understood its solemn import— 
its recognition of God’s sovereignty —its 
surrender of all things to Him. He un- 
derstood it, we say—but he trembled at 
it. His infidelity was annihilated; but 
he believed as the unreconciled believe, 
and his heart almost stood still with fear 
awhile. ‘Thy will be done on earth 
even as it is in heaven,’ fell slowly from 
his lips. 

Soothed by his compliance, Eve became 
still, and seemed to sleep, but only jor a 
few minutes. Suddenly, in a louder voice 
than had been heard within that room for 
days, she exclaimed—* Pappa—papa— 
see there—up there, papa !” 


Her own eyes were fixed upward, on 
the ceiling, as it seemed to Euston Hast- 
ings, for to him nothing else was visible, 
while a smile of joy played on her lips, 
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and her arms were stretched upward, as 
to some celestial visitant. 

“ Eve coming!” she cried again. “Take 
Eve * 

“ Will Eve leave papa?” cried Euston 
Hastings, while unconsciously he passed 
his arm over her, as if dreading that she 
would really be borne from him. 

With eyes still fixed upward, and ex- 
pending her last strength in an efiort to 
rise from the bed, Eve murmured in bro- 
ken tones, “ Papa come too—mamma— 
grandpa—little brother—dear pap—.” 

The last word could have been distin- 
guished only by the intensely listening 
ear of love. It ended in a sigh; and 
Euston Hastings felt, even while he still 
clasped her cherub form, and gazed upon 
her sweetly smiling face, that his Eve 
had indeed left him forever. That she 
had ceased to exist, with the remembrance 
of that last scene full in his mind, he 
could not believe. Hencetorth, heaven 
with its angels, the ministering spirits of 
the Most High, was a reality ; it was the 
habitation of his Eve; and his own heart 
beat longingly tosee it. His proud, stern, 
unbending nature had been taught to 
tremble at the decree of “ Him who 
ruleth over the armies of Heaven, and 


among the inhabitants of the earth.” The 
Being and Nature upon which he had 
hitherto speculated as grand abstractions, 
became at once unspeakably interesting 
facts. Would He contend with him in 
wrath? Would He snatch from him one 
by one the blessings of his life, crushing 
the impious heart which had reviled His 
attributes, and denied His existence? or 
was He indeed “so long-suflering,” so 
“plenteous in mercy,” that He would 
prove even to him that His might was the 
might of a Saviour ! 

Such were his thoughts, as with still 
concentrated agony he turned from the 
grave of his cherished child, to watch be- 
side the snifering Evelyn. She had taken 
the terrible disease from her little Eve, 
and lay for many days insensible to her 
own danger, orherhusband’sagony. But 
God was merciful, and her husband and 
father received her as from the grave. 
The heart which judgment had aroused, 
mercy melted. A consciousness of his 
own unworthiness of God’s mercy—a fear 
that he could not be heard—checked the 
cry which anguish would have extorted 
from Euston Hastings; and the first real 
utterance from his heart to heaven, wag 
in the language of thanksgiving. 
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Some forty years ago the yellow fever 
appeared in New York; the wife forsook 
her husband, the mother fled from her 
child ; consternation prevailed, and all 
who could leave the city did so; but there 
was one man who remained throngh the 
whole scene. He shunned not the infect- 
ed districty but where the dying lay he 
was to be found. He held the cup to the 
parched lips, when the relatives had for- 
saken the sufferer—he spent his whole 


THE WORLD. 


time amidst the sick and the dying. The 
suficring he relieved, and the dead he 
bore on his shoulders to their last resting 
place. He escaped the contagion, and 
lived to be anold man. He died in the 
alms-house, no friendly hand was there to 
close his eyes, no mourner wasat his bier. 
The rough boards held his venerable re- 
mains, and a beggar’s tomb received his 
worn out body. Thus the world rewards 
its benefactors. 
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1 SBOP PEe SE. 


The following Lines were written on the sucden death of the Rev. 1. D. Garpiner, Minister of the 
Gospel of Clirist for twenty years in Sag Harbor, L. 1.,—N. Y. 


BY MRS. 


Tur herald sounded at the evening tide, 
As twilight let her sable curtain down, 
And rosy day gave place to mellow eve. 

Sudden, unlooked tor, came the angel Death! 
Spread his broad wings, drew forth the fatal bow, 
As those who'd sat for years around one board 
‘To their last supper came ; they part at morn, 
Leave their green island-home for western bowers. 

The Rev. Father on his couch reclined, 
iis resting place during the summer days; 

Where oft his brow was fanned by cooling winds, 
Stealing thro’ clustering vines ais hands had twind,. 

As if he knew, yet dreaded, this last cali, 

He heeded not the assembling of the loved, 
Apparently in sleeps soft arms enwrapped. 

The saddened heart of one Who shared bis griefs, 
Bent kindly o’er lim, saying, * Husbaod, come. 
We wait your blessing over our last supper.” 

Geutly she raised lim, she, whose own frail form 
Required support, as fell her gushing tears, 

Wich flowed at parting with her children dear. 

He gazed into her eyes, but answered not. 

Oh, God ! that gaze—’twill never be torgot ! 

She read Ins anguish, read his spirit’s grief; 

*T was deep —unspoke—still, stull, that fixed gaze! 
What means this look? "Iwas wild confusion all! 
As * Husband —Father”’—rang upon the breeze ! 

‘lo words of tenderest love, came no response, 
Impassioned kisses Were with warmth returned, 
Yet no familiar voice broke on the ear. 

Oh, hour of agony! Oh death of deaths! 
Hath earth a torture that can equal this? 

Life’s Weary Wornout waves that once rolld high, 
And trom their crested tops shot arrowy spires 
Of inteLeectual light—sank now Lo rest. 

fis hour had come! nor cries, nor prayers, nor 

tears, 
Nor fond entreaties, stayed his upward flight. 
As if translated—sped his spirit forth— 
Nothing could chain it—there was no alarm— 
Not e’e. an undulation moved the deep. 
The sea of life was calm—serene and still— 
And not a ripple stirred the mighty flood ! 

Commissioned angels hovered round the bed, 
Folded their wings, and wept, that sin should e’er 
Such tender ties dissolve—unnerve the soul— 
Make the survivers die! 

As the deep font 
Fromanguish'd hearts well’d gushing streams of wo, 
They bore the liberated soul above— 
Bore it to brighter scenes, to sinless howers— 
Laid it to rest. No more to struggle on 
Thro’ waters deep; thro’ billows high and strong, 
To foree its way. No tempests reach him now. 
All storms are hushed—tornadoes have no power— 
Thanders no voice—the lightnings flash not there! 
Peace —peace—eternal peace! No change annoys— 
No separations there to break the heart! 

Like many watchmen upon Zion’s walls, 

He had his trials—bitter, too, they were. 

Bless those, ol: God, who in that marah cup 
Mingled sweet friendship’s tears ; they will be blest, 
They're blessed now, those angel comforters— 
Like Mary—tirst to share the widow's gricfs— 
Like Mary —first to bring the sweet perfume— 
The first to weep over the man beloved. 

His iron nerves that braved the tempest’s wrath; 
Stood, when the whirlwinds rocked the battlements; 
That heart that kept from bursting, when the eye 
Incoldness turned away; when hearts that throbb‘d 
With double beat beneath his eloquence, 

Which, like the wind that bends the forest trees, 
Bowed all before him—like rocks insensible, 
Gazed on his riven hopes wit.out a sigh, 

And like the brook deceitful passed away. 

He, who had borne all this, yea, seen two sons 
In manhood's prime laid in the narrow house— 
Beheld his youngest-—who tor years had stood 
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Beside his chair—read of ancient lore— 

Peclaimed—recited,—turn from his vine clad cot 

At early day for California’s shore ; 

Heard his farewell—blessed this young 
lired— , 

Now yielded to the strength of deathless love. 

At morn hie was to part—he knew it weil— 

Past with another son*—the staff of his 

Old age-—on whom, thro’ life he’d lean’d—he’d lov’d; 

His pet lainb, toot—the idol of the flock, 

A jewel, that for twenty years had hung 

Around his neck, increasing in its value— 

His bird of song, that cheered his morning hours, 

His noonday shadow, and his evening light— 

Zuese—Were to leave him--aid lus poor heart 
broke! 

Lingering for hours 

heaven, 
Surrounded by a fond and loving band, 
He gazed upon them as they clustered near, 
Moistened his parched lip, returned his look— 
Eaquiting often—* Do you know me, Father 2?” 

While struggling through its labvrinthian way, 
Ere it had found a door, the soud, that yet . 
Moved life’s strong citadel with pulses weak— 

As if it caught a glimpse of lieaven’s pure light, 
Jilumed his tace—ijus sunken count nance glowed ! 
Each feature lit by a celestial smile— 

A sinile, that left its impress froze in death— 

A sinile, that told us a/d was wl) !—a smile, 
Like that, when blooming vouth sat on his brow, 
Wicre beauty iumphed—beauty unsurpassed. 

* Lovely in death, the beautcous ruins lay.” 
Age, that liad marked each lineament, had fled— 
Hus youth retarned—his brow wassmooth and fair; 
Pale was his face—closed were lis beaming eves. 
His month close shut—his tongue forever still, 
Quiet his bosom—pangs Were there—not one. 

‘Twas bliss to gaze upon his cold reimarnis. 

(The soul’s own tliss—of which the world knows 
naught,) 

Ani feel no wave of trouble more would roll 

To rouse an anxious, or desponding thought, 

So quiet and so calm—and feel assured — 

The soul, that once lit up the tenement, 

Was soarimg upward in the “spirit land.” 

fiappy spit! Beloved—you are at home! 
Enjoy your rest—your work is finished—done 
On Zion’s walls no inore you'll stand, no more 
Lift up your warning voice. Paithfal you were— 
And souls will rise, When earth gives up her dead— 
‘Lo witness to your fatth. Your crown, my love, 
Will sparkle—jewels will form your corouet 
Of no inferior lustre. Songs, which here 
Jegan their melody will float around— 

And you, and L, and happy ones, send up, 
With countless multitudes, our hallelujahs ! 

Cease, then, each vain repining, oh my soul, 
Nor wish him back. “Tis true, the light has left 
His shaded dome— vacant the old arm chair— 

The desk is closed—tie cane, the hat unmoved— 

‘is true, a solitude wraps in its pall 
Fach pleasant thing—and chaos settles on 
A busy world. Fate's sable curtain hangs 
In double folds ; yet Bethlehem ’s star 
Illumes its gloom, gleams o’er the widow’s lot. 

Star of Bethlehem! Draw away young hearts. 
Star of Bethlehem! that guided wise men 
By thy golden rays to where thou laid’st— 

Shine now on living miniatures of him 

Whom thou so suddenly didst call away. 

Shine on their souls; stamp thy pure image there, 
So deep, so lasting, that at thy right hand, 

A bind unbroken we may all appear, 

When thou in judgment sittest on thy throne. 


son—and 


*midway “tween earth and 





* Living in Milwaukie—Wis. 
t His youngest daughter, who accompanied him. 






























